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According to Herodotus, the Egyptian priests numbered the succession of 
their kings by assigning to the average generation a length of 33 years. We may 
arrive at the same result by adding together the reigns of the several kings from 
David to Josiah, leaving out those kings whose reigns were of very brief duration. 
The entire period of rule for 18 kings is 431 years, making an average reign of 33.2 
years for each. If the fourteen generations from David to Zedekiah, the son of 
Josiah, be considered as each 33.3 years in length, we get a period of 466 years as 
that of the entire regal rule. The captivity of the last king took place in 587 B. C. 
This number, added to the 466 years above mentioned, gives a total of 1053 years 
B, C, at about which time the reign of David began. 
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I. FALSE TYPOLOGY (continued). 

In determining the fundamental principle that must underlie all word typo- 
logical interpretation, we naturally inquire, first, why we may suppose there are 
types in the Old Testament, and then ask how we may know them even if they 
are there. 

(1) Such an expectation would be quite natural in view of the manner in which 
the divine revelation has been made to men. Grod, in his relations with men, has 
always acted in accordance with the same eternal and unchangeable facts, and in 
harmony with the same fundamental principles. But the manifestation of himself 
has been made in ever changing and constantly enlarging forms. His movement 
in the history of the race may, therefore, be conceived of as a spiral, in which 
each lower ring has some essential analogy to each higher ring. And so it would 
be expected that, in a constantly developing revelation, God would use the lower 
rings of this spiral movement, to teach concerning the character of that part of 
his movement in human history that was yet to come. The possibility of types 
is to be found in their essential analogy between the rings of the spiral. 

(2) But has God used these lower rings of the spiral as a means of instruc- 
tion in making his great revelation ? They contain, indeed, the material for the 
Great Teacher's use ; but we have no right to call them types, unless we are sure that 
he has used them. If we mean anything of value by this term " type," a mere 
analogy is not enough to create a type. For mere analogies do not teach. They 
may suggest possibilities, or illustrate truth already established. But, in them- 
selves, they teach nothing ; that is, they make, and can make, no new truth 
certain. The great dangers attending the use of the argument from analogy, are 
too well known to every thinker to need any re-statement here. Moreover, if 
analogy alone is enough to make a type, then all things are types ; and this is the 
same as saying that nothing is a type. History is constantly repeating itself ; the 
natural world is full of analogies to the spiritual ; and all nature itself, according 
to the doctrine of the evolutionists, is little more than a series of hints and prom- 
ises. If types are matters of this sort, then, for the purposes of sound Scripture 
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interpretation, the word has no meaning, and the thing no existence. We cannot, 
therefore, justly assert that any person, object, or fact, presented to us in the Old 
Testament has a typical meaning on the ground of mere analogy. We must be 
sure, in order to assign the typical value, that God has made use of this analogy, 
in the process of revelation, for the teaching to men of the real character of that 
which would come to pass, or come to be, in the future. The fundamental prin- 
ciple which must underlie all sound typical interpretation is, therefore, this : The 
certain evidence that a person, an object, or a fact of the Old Testament age was 
intended by G-od to teach concerning the future, and to make evident the real 
character of some future event, or object, or person, is the indispensable ground 
for assigning a typical character and meaning. 

But how is the divine intent to be known ? Clearly, from the New Testament, 
and from it alone. For it is only in the New Testament that we have any evi- 
dence, even so much as a hint, that God made in any way the things that existed 
In the Old Testament age to be typical of the higher realities of the later 
New Testament age. Were it not for the allusions and the interpretations of 
the New Testament writers, no careful and scientific interpreter would venture to 
assert the existence of types in the Old Testament. We might make various 
conjectures ; but, on any good grounds, we could not possess any positive knowl- 
edge about this matter. 

The study we have now made, readily furnishes us the means of laying down 
the laws that must govern the interpreter in determining the meaning of the Old 
Testament types. These laws may be stated as follows : 

(1) Determine from the New Testament that it was the divine intent to use 
the person, the object, or the fact in question, as a type. This divine intent is 
best and most certainly determined by finding it clearly set forth in some specific 
New Testament passage. But its reality may also be established by showing that 
it is included in some generalization which is an induction from several New 
Testament passages, or from several interpretations of Old Testament types that 
are made by New Testament writers. However, such is the alluring enticement of 
analogies, that there is constant danger that these generalizations will be false 
inductions from too few facts, or from cases that are merely more or less analo- 
gous, and have no elements of real identity. Hence, the careful and wise interpre- 
ter will confine himself to the use of specific statements of the New Testament, 
or of such generalizations as clearly rest upon abundant facts, and such facts as are 
undoubtedly instances of the same kind. Conservatism in this matter is always 
best. For, to fail to find types enough is an evil that will lead to far less injurious 
results for either the individual, or the cause of biblical study, than the greater 
evil of creating types that have no existence in fact. 

(2) In the same way, and by a careful examination of the contents of the 
evidence that establishes the divine intent, determine the sphere and the extent 
of the typology. By sphere, is here meant the particular province of life or 
activity, in which the typical meaning lies. The high priest, for example, was a 
type, either as a man among men, or as an official in a theocracy. To settle just the 
fact in this case, would be to determine the sphere of typology for this type. By 
extent, is meant the number of particulars belonging to the determined province, 
that are included in the typical meaning. To return to the case of the high 
priest, as an example, — if he was a type only as an ofiieial of the theocracy, 
was he so merely when acting as a mediator between God and men, and, as such. 
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making an atonement for men, or was lie so in performing any and all his official 
duties, deciding in the matter of leprosy in man or buildings, for instance ? 

(3) Determine, in like manner, from the New Testament evidence, the anti- 
type. For, since it is only from the New Testament that we know there are any 
antitypes, only from it can we know what the antitype is in any given case. 

(4) Assign to the antitype in its sphere the same meaning and value that the 
type has in its own sphere. For, it is in this way that the New Testament in- 
terprets types. The Jewish high priest, for example, according to the New 
Testament teaching, secured real and positive results in the sphere in which his 
priesthood lay. The same results the Christian High Priest secures in His sphere 
of life and work, in the further teaching. The spheres are different ; but, in their 
relations to their own sphere, the results are the same. 

These laws faithfully followed, would put an end to the lawless methods of 
much of the so-called spiritual interpretation, and would go far towards lifting the 
exposition of Scripture above the contempt of thoughtful men. 
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IV. 

The Old Testament presents notes of warning also touching upon the great 
Social Question of Our Bay. 

The dangers of a material civilization rise and loom before us. One class 
of people are growing richer, richer ; another, relatively poorer and poorer. Men 
are crowding into cities. These are becoming the centers of a luxurious and 
effeminate civilization. This now was much the case in the latter days of Israel 
and Judah. Men slept on couches of ivory -,2 they had music and wine ;* they 
speculated in grain;* they cheated;* they acquired great estates, buying up 
all the land in their neighborhood ;5 they imported foreign articles of luxury;® 
they oppressed the poor;' their wives and daughters were decked out in the most 
extravagant style.* All this life, centered in Jerusalem and Samaria, was a min- 
iature of that going on in our own land. It threatened destruction. The proph- 
ets, the preachers of those olden times, made then these evils the subject of their 
earnest warnings, and herein they are a needed model for our day. We need 
ethical preachers, men who will arouse the public conscience; an Elijah to 
denounce Ahab's crime against Naboth,9 which has been repeated so often by 
the strong white man against the poor Indian ; an Isaiah to say woe, not simply 
unto them that are mighty to drink wine,!" but also woe unto them that join 
house to house and lay field to field, until they be made to dwell alone in the 
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